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ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE. 

JAMES LINDSAY, F.R.S.E. 

IN The International Journal of Ethics for July, 
1916, Mr. Bertrand Russell began an article by stating 
that "the influence of the Christian religion on daily life 
has decayed very rapidly throughout Europe during the 
last hundred years." He added that not only had "the 
proportion of nominal believers declined," but "the 
intensity and dogmatism of belief is enormously dimin- 
ished." I am too sceptical of any merely statistical 
aspect of such a matter to care to take any account of it. 
Aside from that, however, we have the assertion of "very 
rapid" century "decay," and the suggestion of a roseate 
ethical condition in Europe from which this decline took 
place. Both of these I disbelieve, and though it would 
not, of course, be worth while because of Mr. Russell's 
statements, it yet may, on wider grounds, be desirable to 
point out some reasons for rejecting his views. When he 
remarks the lessened "dogmatism" of Christian believers, 
that may be thankfully admitted, but the fact is not 
favourable to his contention of the lessened influence of 
Christianity on "daily life," for the diminished stress on 
dogma has been replaced precisely by an augmented hold 
on Christianity as an ethic — a life. It will be time enough 
to admit lessened "intensity" when some sort of proof is 
offered. The rectification of utterances like those quoted 
lies in a more internal study of European countries a 
hundred years ago, with their imaginary flourishing in- 
fluence of Christianity on "daily life" as base of a "very 
rapid" decay. 

Royce has some remarks which are very much in point 
here. He says "assertions are indeed sometimes made to 
the effect that the Church, in all its various forms and 
divisions, or in very many of them, is already very rapidly 
losing touch, or has already hopelessly lost touch, with the 
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modern world; and that here the process of estrangement 
between the Church and modern life is constantly acceler- 
ated. Some observers even venture to predict a rapid 
dwindling of all or most of the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Christendom in the near future. I suppose all such ex- 
treme assertions to be hasty and unwarranted." 1 He 
proceeds to shew that this is because of the deep human 
strength resident in the religious ideas themselves, by 
whose light European civilization has been transformed. 
These Christian ideas still guide its life, and alone satisfy 
certain deep and universal needs of the human soul or 
mind, apart from any creedal forms or institutional em- 
bodiments. It was for this reason that thinkers like 
Rousseau, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Lotze, to name no 
others, held firmly to the ethical aspect or portion of 
Christianity. Rousseau held the ideas to be Christian 
before they were philosophical. But this must not suggest 
that Christian Ethics can be an independent science, dis- 
sociate from our original moral faculties and their moral 
perceptions or apprehensions of duty. It only means 
that there is, in an ethical sense, an "anima naturaliter 
Christiana, " that ethical process, though Christian, has not 
ceased to be philosophical. Morality in general does not 
spring into being through thought, but rather is recognised 
by reason in virtue of a necessity which antedates all 
subjective activity. And the Christian ethical, standing 
ground could only be reached, as a German ethicist has 
remarked, "by an act of moral caprice," if our natural 
moral knowledge were denied free play. 

But what of Mr. Russell's implied height of Christianity 
as an ethical force or factor in Europe a hundred years ago, 
from which there has been ' ' very rapid " decline? We may 
glance at some of the great European nations at that time. 
Speaking of Germany about the year 1814, the German 
Church historian Hase says, "at the commencement of the 
new century, the pious morals and manners of the preceding 
times had become seriously impaired in consequence of the 

1 J. Royce, The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 395. 
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sudden relaxation of the former system of faith, the un- 
restrained mode of life which the Revolution had produced, 
and the universal tendency to material or political in- 
terests." "The educated and the half -educated classes 
turned silently away from God, or at least from Christ," 
and more of the same sort. There does not seem to be much 
of a summit here for" the past century to decline from, and 
the supposed summit is itself lamented as a decline. And 
of the ethical influence of the Christian ideas in Germany 
in our time, Paulsen says: "Christianity is older than the 
creeds and is most likely destined to outlive them; it has 
become a reality in the historical life of the European 
nations, and can never again become unreal; it can only 
perish with these nations themselves. It has helped to 
fashion the will and the heart of these nations into what they 
are, and has left its mark indelibly impressed upon their 
character. Even those who feel decidedly opposed to 
Christianity cannot escape its influence; it continues to 
determine their thoughts, feelings, and volitions. " 2 Paul- 
sen is no doubt right, and is far from peculiar, in this sug- 
gestion that non sua poma applies to much that is best in 
non-Christian writers. I shall give but one more reference 
relative to the ethical force of Christianity in Germany, 
which does not bear out the "very rapid" decay of Mr. 
Russell's representation. In The Constructive Quarterly for 
September, 1915, Prof. A. Deissmann, of the University of 
Berlin, quotes a statement by a prominent German theolo- 
gian and authority on interdenominational life, which he 
endorses. In it occurs the following: "Everywhere, how- 
ever, with the soldiers at the front as well as with the non- 
combatants at home, religion as an inner experience in 
daily life (italics mine) takes an important place. Never- 
theless, we must take heed in drawing rash conclusions 
from this state of affairs and not speak of a religious re- 
generation of the entire German nation. Our religious life 
will settle down to a constant normal state as soon as the 
bitter struggle comes to a close. Not until then will we 



4 System of Ethics, tr. by F. Thilly, p. 156. 
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know how much we have grown in true Christian faith and 
in the quiet but lasting virtues of Christian morality." 
Not even in Germany does the case for ethical Christianity 
seem so hopeless as Mr. Russell would have us believe. 

Nor is the case improved for Mr. Russell's implication 
when we turn to France a hundred years ago. Heine, at 
the close of his writing on "The Romantic School," says 
that in the provinces "the women, doubtless, seek consola- 
tion in the Christian religion because they can not live in 
Paris. In Paris, since the Revolution, Christianity has 
ceased to exist, and even before then it had lost all real 
significance. " Again, writing in 1832 to his friend Lewald, 
he says, — "There are no atheists here. They have not 
preserved enough respect for le bon Dieu to be at the pains of 
denying Him. The old religion is dead down to the roots; 
more, it has fallen into dissolution. The old morality is not 
less dead." Elsewhere he writes, "this poor and pitiful 
morality, without religious roots, and resting only on reason, 
obtains no decent measure of respect here." It does not 
look as if there was much of a height here, whence ethical 
Christianity could make a rapid century decline. No, alike 
in moral theory and in moral life France has advanced, not 
declined, in the past century. It was in 1842 that M. 
Troplong said to the Institute of France, — "The Christian 
philosophy is the foundation of our social life. It lies at 
the root of our principles of right; and, though the fact is 
not universally recognised, we live much more by it than 
by the ideas which have survived from the ruin of the 
Greek and Roman world. " It is obviously undesirable to 
indulge in merely personal judgments in discussing a matter 
of this sort, and so I present what Dr. Merz has said on the 
theoretic advance, which is never dissociate from the prog- 
ress of moral life. "In France, moral philosophy as such 
had practically no independent existence during the first 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century, and it is only within 
the last quarter that its problems have been taken up 
afresh; but since then, that country can claim to have 
produced some of the most remarkable and original works 
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on the subject." 3 The various and complex difficulties 
attending ethical advance in France, with its Voltaireism 
and its Rousseauism I can not, of course, here discuss, but 
rapid decay is not obvious in the period concerned, either 
on the theoretic or the practical side. 

It was not a promising beginning for Italy when, in 
1817, the Pope, Pius VII, pronounced the Bible Society 
a pestilence, and, in 1814, restored the order of the Jesuits 
throughout the world, who were soon to set themselves 
against freedom in Church and State, and against liberal 
institutions. To regard the then condition of things as 
such that a centurial decline of an ethical sort has taken 
place would be too absurd. The country of Rosmini, 
Gioberti, and Mamiani, has known no such decline, but 
an advance in free and ethical enlightenment. No one 
who knows anything of the work of her ethical writers will 
despair of Italy to-day. Very much the same thing is true 
of Spain. I am well aware how much these countries leave 
to be desired on the religio-ethical side, but we may easily 
come short of justice by basing our judgments too entirely 
on mere appearances or a surface view of things, and, at 
any rate, there has not been much to decline from. The 
unfavourable sides were faithfully enough set down by G. 
Diercks in his work Das moderne Geistesleben Spaniens, 
for Spain has her indifferents, hypocrites, and atheists. 
But the Spain of the past century was far from untouched 
by the liberating effects of the French Revolution, as her 
own action in 1808, and again in 1869, shewed. Nor has 
Spain in the past century lacked active ethical influences 
such as the teachings of Balmez and others, with whom I 
have critically dealt in the chapter devoted to "the philos- 
ophy of Spain" in my volume of Studies in European 
Philosophy (Blackwood, 1909). 

When we turn to England a hundred years ago and 
thereby, we have to do with the ethical conditions associated 
with the two great movements known as the Evangelical 
Revival and the Oxford Movement. But there, too, we can 

8 History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV, p. 129. 
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admit no ethical summit for a centurial decline. Writing 
in the British Quarterly Review for 1879, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that "the preaching of the Gospel a hundred years 
ago had disappeared not by denial, but by lapse, from the 
majority of Anglican pulpits"; and it was to improve upon 
this condition of things that the Evangelical Revival aimed. 
But, aside from the religious virtues of that movement, it 
had a great defect on the ethical side. This is frankly 
admitted by writers like Dr. Dale, who says that while "it 
accomplished a great moral transformation," its "moral 
aims and achievements" were unquestionably "seriously 
defective." The defect lay in its failure to provide "a 
lofty ideal of practical righteousness, and a healthy, 
vigorous moral training." The other movement, the 
Oxford Movement, even if it had been more highly charged 
with ethical forces, was not a sufficiently broad and popular 
movement, and was not sufficiently modern in its modes of 
thought, although it had its beneficial effects, in some quar- 
ters and respects. From the century old condition of things 
in England, I can find nothing to justify the idea of ethical 
decline, and still less of "very rapid" decline. As for 
Scotland, the country from which I write, the past century 
has registered an enormous ethical advance, which is not to 
say that no further improvement is possible or needful. 
But it would be a grievous mistake to overlook the fact that 
the ethical Christianity of Britain is by no means re- 
stricted to ecclesiastical Christianity. To take only a 
single instance, the daily ethical influences of the Y. M. C. A 
movement in connection with the vast and devastating 
war have been so outstanding as not to be lost on any man 
who is not smitten with judicial blindness, and I am as 
purely spectatorial in these matters as I take Mr. Russell to 
be. 

It does not seem to me needful to pursue the review of 
European nations further: a glance may, however, be given 
to Holland as a country marked by some striking develop- 
ments of distinctively ethical character in the last century. 
At the beginning of that century, Holland was marked by 
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teaching too narrowly religious to be anything but defective 
in ethical force. Politically, of course, the country was 
swept by the influence of the French Revolution, but its 
religious thought was affected but little. For Holland — 
like Spain — has maintained a deep subjective or national 
consciousness. But both in Church and State much con- 
fusion existed, and there was certainly no high plane of 
ethical elevation, from which decline should take place. 
The country of Schotten and De La Saussaye has been the 
scene of too many conflicts of Dutch ethical idealism to be 
other than in a much healthier ethical condition than it was 
before. The influence of Bavinck has helped not a little 
in this direction. 

Even if this or that community or nation had ethically 
declined, it would be highly illogical and absurd to conclude 
that Christianity in its inherent potentialities had there- 
fore declined as an ethical force or factor. Their default 
could not impair its vitality. But wheresoever in the world 
a community or a nation turns to seek the religious-ethical 
influence that shall prove most harmonious, complete, 
universal, and satisfying, there it turns to Christianity, for 
in these respects no other international ethic has proved 
comparable to it. Unlike certain other ethics, ethical 
Christianity, rightly apprehended, calls to no mere passivity, 
no negativity or vacuousness, no suppression of life, but 
to the fuller manifestation of personality, to life more in- 
tensely conscious, because suffused with the light and grace 
of Deity. What is of import, from the ethical point of 
view, is the formation of character or spiritual type, and in 
this connection ethical Christianity is, of course, concerned 
with the typically or essentially Christian. There may be 
much ethical Christianity where form and appearance have 
little of the ostentatiously religious: the ethical kingdom 
does not so readily come by observation. The real question 
is one of moral force, of ethical dynamic, and it is there that 
Christian conception excels, it may be affirmed, without 
impugning the virtue-making power of other modes of 
ethical conception. The question of power is, in the ethical 
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context, one whose importance it is impossible to overrate, 
and it is in its inexhaustible resources for the creation and 
supply of motive power for daily life, in its heights and its 
depressions, that ethical Christianity has historically 
triumphed, wherever these resources have been duly drawn 
upon. Its moral ideal is not one of tenuous and unattain- 
able beauty, for in it the Ideal has been made real; hence the 
Christian ideal can become effective. It can make men 
sure of themselves, and it can afford them light and leading 
in the problems of life. The appeal of the world is never 
far from man or nation — the appeal to choose the lower 
rather than the higher, the material before the spiritual, 
might rather than right, and time in preference to eternity. 
That is why Christianity is here, charged with ethical 
power. Its kingdom is a realm of ends : its final end is the 
love of God, but without the idea of absorption, sometimes, 
but wrongly mixed with it. What seems to me far too 
much overlooked in such discussions is, that the ethical 
correspondence established between man and God is al- 
ways the result of voluntary response — a response that has 
become habitual; but if the result of ethical Christianity is 
so conditioned by our voluntary response, our failure to 
respond is obviously no legitimate ground of reflection on 
the worth and efficacy of Christianity. It is not wise to 
neglect the needful stress on ethical activity and achieve- 
ment, because, forsooth, Christianity is supposed to be a 
revelation; if it is a revelation, it is one that awaits our 
ethical discovery. No beatitude falls on the morally 
sluggish: no ethical kingdom is theirs. They turn not 
vision into fact, nor dream into reality, nor idea into truth. 
But man's unconquerable soul is keyed to ethical struggle 
with evil and the world, and only therein does he discover 
the inherent worth of Christianity, as the power by which 
he lives and triumphs. Paulsen has pointed out the radical 
lack of insight on the part of Schopenhauer in not perceiv- 
ing how greatly superior is Christianity to Buddhism from 
the purely human standpoint, and it is from that stand- 
point that Royce has mainly apprehended the worth of 
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Christianity. But, emphasize the human element or 
aspect as we may, the power of Christianity is, neverthe- 
less, always seen in its appeal to man's longing for the 
transcendent, and in its capability of inspiring men to 
work, to suffer, and to die, on its account. So severe is 
Christian ethical demand, and so serious is the need of man, 
that divine power must come to his aid. It is in this aim 
to link man with God that ethical Christianity, in its more 
excellent way, meets the need of ethics. 

The Christian ethical ideal has, in many forms and modes 
of manifestation, impressed itself upon European civiliza- 
tion in the past century. I have already adverted to the 
religious-ethical movements of that time in Holland. The 
great Ritschlian movement in Germany, whatever its 
defects — and they were real and deep enough — did cer- 
tainly not lack ethical passion. The most illustrious 
figure in Swiss Protestantism in the late century, Alexandre 
Vinet, was a significant religious-ethical force for France as 
well as for Switzerland. In Italy, Mazzini has, as Myers 
remarks in his "Essays Modern," for "his passionate 
impulse to 'incarnate in humanity,' as he said, 'that portion 
of eternal truth which it is granted to us to perceive — to 
convert into an earthly reality so much of the kingdom of 
heaven, the Divine conception permeating life, as it is 
given us to comprehend.'" To informed minds, the 
ethicising of religious thought, feeling, and experience, was 
the most potent and valuable influence exerted in Britain 
throughout the second half of the last century. Rightly so, 
for religion, whatever else it may or may not be, must be 
thoroughly ethical. In Denmark, Martensen and Kierke- 
gaard were in the last century among the decided sources of 
Christianly ethical influence, as Tolstoi was in Russia. 
But to what purpose these sporadic manifestations, if you 
will, of ethical Christianity, which might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied? The truth is, the Christian ethical 
spirit cast its spell far too completely, all contrary ap- 
pearances notwithstanding, over European civilization 
during the century in question, for its presence and effects 
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to be easily traceable in full. It was the all-controlling 
ideal, the secret moulding energy of what was then best in 
the European fabric. Whether the influences and forces 
that so converged on the ethical Christ, or the ethical forms 
of Christianity, had always an adequate and satisfactory 
metaphysical basis and support, is another matter, which 
I am not now called to discuss. But at least the fact must 
be remembered that every ethical system rests upon, or is 
affiliated to, a metaphysic, a fact often very inadequately 
realised. The law of doing is not dissociate from its basis in 
being. Ethical Christianity may be practical, and con- 
cerned with daily life, but there are, for all that, theories of 
existence and of knowledge involved in its religious system. 
And where the metaphysical support is inadequate, there, 
however unconsciously, the ethical working is deprived of 
sustenance and shorn of vitality. The inwardness of 
ethical Christianity is its characteristic excellence: it has 
none of the hardness of a mere ethical code. But the 
ethical values are not attained without a severe internal 
warfare, in which our subjective striving and ethical as- 
piration are met and aided by the stimuli and strength 
which Christianity, objectively regarded, can effectively 
supply. "We do need for our encouragement and support 
the assurance that what justifies itself to the moral reason 
as good must in the end prevail. It is the good that is 
eternal; and that which is devoid of ethical character is but 
transitory." 4 In the light of what has already been ad- 
vanced, we see that nothing could have been more erroneous 
than Mill's conception of the Christian ethic as in ideal 
negative rather than positive, passive rather than active, 
innocence rather than nobleness, abstinence from evil rather 
than energetic pursuit of good. Ethical Christianity is 
precisely an overwhelming refutation of all this display of 
philosophic ignorance and misconception. Positive and 
energising enough, surely, is the requirement of love to 
God with all our hearts, and the love of our neighbour as 
ourselves. In such moralisation of life, from the distinc- 

4 Cambridge Theol. Essays, p. 203. 
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tively Christian point of view, there is surely no lack of 
scope for self-affirmation and self-impartation. There is 
involved in it an awakening of conscience which, as said 
Amiel, drives us "into contact with the terrible wheels 
within wheels of human suffering and responsibility ; it is the 
bugle call, the cock-crow, which puts phantoms to flight; it 
is the armed archangel who chases men from an artificial 
Paradise." Yes, but that is not all; for it shews us the 
pathway to a real Paradise — one of calm,and fidelity, of 
self-discipline and trust, of freedom from irresolution and 
inward perplexity, for that is the very meaning of the 
Christian ethical ideal. No man, in times like these, is so 
little to be envied as the man who is only a "half-believer 
in a casual creed," for if we refuse to grapple with those 
mysterious problems of life which form the background of 
all experience, if we fail to cast upon them the fullest 
light we can command, and to come under the spell of 
their ethical grandeur or ennobling magnificence, we 
leave an all-important side of our nature undisciplined, our 
character stunted, and our entire existence impoverished. 
No wonder Emerson said of "ethical truth," "what divina- 
tion or insight belongs to it!" We need to realise, with 
Pascal, that "the first of Christian truths is that truth shall 
be loved above all," and to hold fast the confidence that 
Veritas fortior omnibus. This need not keep one from 
deploring that the hold of the Christianity of the Churches 
upon the peoples of Europe is not stronger than it is, nor 
from admitting that, in organized Christianity, "they are 
not all Israel who are of Israel. " But I think one may also 
recognise how superficial is the modern craze for treating 
everything, Christianity and morality equally with public- 
houses and crime, in a merely statistical manner. We 
have known and thought but little of the soul, in its secret 
stirrings, its subtle movements, and its silent convictions, 
when we have given ourselves over to statistical tendency. 
Do we delude ourselves into the notion that the soul has 
meanwhile given up its craving or desire to live by some 
Power or Life higher than its own? No, the soul is not 
confined to organised Christianity, nor to statistical schemes 
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of comfort and improvement. But it need not be denied 
that the soul has at times enough to do to breathe the free 
air of religion, when we find a somewhat notable religious 
figure in France saying, not many years ago, that "the 
Jesuits are masters of the Church, the atheists are masters 
of the republic. " In so far as such an estimate was true, 
it shows what unfavourable environment the soul has 
sometimes had to contend with, and little opportunity 
Christianity has sometimes been afforded for its working. 
But is not heroic France regaining her soul, largely through 
the influence of her host of priest-soldiers on the scene of 
the European conflict? A recent French writer says their 
patriotic and Christian influence has been such that "be- 
tween two battles the soldiers, formerly so indifferent to the 
things of religion, went to church in a multitude." Free- 
dom of conscience will not always droop in France to 
freedom from conscience, nor the fact be permanently ob- 
scured that man, as said Sabatier, is "incurably religious." 
The innermost kernel of Christianity has in history again 
and again broken the fetters of existing forms, and created 
new forms of deed and proof, corresponding to new needs. 
I am speaking of the universal essence of Christianity, 
which knows how to descend into the deeps of subjectivity, 
and leave no lack of intensity. I regard the religious ideal 
and the moral ideal as perfectly distinct, but I view them 
both as ideals of reason; and I do not think the highest 
result is gained until, in the striving of reason after unity, 
they become blended in us into an harmonious and insepa- 
rable unity. That is the ideal I have had in view in speaking 
of ethical Christianity. The more the ethical element in us 
deepens, as a source of action, it corresponds the more with 
the ethico-practical aspects of religion; and there is an ideal 
of religion which is not unaccordant with the ethical ideal. 
That is why the inmost harmony of individual being is 
realised, in my view, only in their final and living unity. 
But I am not, in saying that, to be understood as under- 
valuing scientific ethics, to which, in its independence, I 
attach great value; I am only speaking from a more practical 
and general standpoint. 
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If Christianity were the declining ethical force or factor 
in Europe, which Mr. Russell represents it to be, the ethical 
outlook would be gloomy indeed. I am far from alone in 
thinking that "there is among the religious-ethical systems 
of the world no possible rival to Christianity. Nor does it 
seem likely that any fresh synthesis of moral ideas will arise 
from the closer intercourse of men of different faiths. The 
possibilities in this direction seem long since to have been 
exhausted." 6 What Christianity has done for the civiliza- 
tions that have welcomed its working in begetting (freedom 
of spirit, and in interpreting the meaning and values of 
life, can not but lead us to have faith in its future power and 
working. New and varying forms of thought and life 
and organization there may and will be, in the different 
countries of Europe, but the essential spirit of Christianity 
is the one thing needful, not a mechanical outward unity. 
Already it is manifest enough that "the Austrians and 
Hungarians, or the Spanish and Italians, are scarcely made 
more friendly one to the other as nations because they 
alike regard the Pope as head of their religion." And "it 
is impossible in this age to subject the spirit of England, 
Sweden, and Germany, to the Roman domination, unless 
one first destroyed the religious life of those countries." 6 
But it is true that for every estrangement that may appear 
within the time order, there will be found the reconciling 
spiritual element or event, and that above the distractions 
and distortions, or even tragedies, of particular religious 
communities, there will remain the serene and unified 
character of universal Christianity. What is needed, from 
the human side, is that there should be desire as well as 
obedience, ethical aspiration as well as loyal self-surrender 
to divine impulses, for, without these, the charm and ef- 
fectiveness, the reality and resources, of ethical Christianity, 
must remain impotent and unavailing. 

James Lindsay. 

Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland. 

6 H. H. Scullard, Hibbert Journal, 1917. 

6 P. Gardner, Modernity and the Churches, pp. 266-267. 



